him. The house was still. Everything was so still. He
could hear the soft sjhilance of distant sliding screens, and
a low murmuring voice somewhere not near. The house
was ordered, like the garden. There was no dust any-
where. The bit of garden seemed a part of the house.
The few feet of grass were green and clipped, lying like a
carpet where the polished floor of the room stopped. He
felt wrapped about in peace. Life here was planned.
There were lightness and clarity and absolute cleanliness,
and in spite of fragility a feeling of long-settled stability.
Precisely this life had been lived here for generations.
He was glad he had come. He had no plans now of his
own. Perhaps he never would have again. Why plan,
when hopes and plans could disappear in a night, as if
they were mists? He felt very tired and he sat down on
the edge of the floor, his feet upon the grass, and sat
gazing at the water, his mind empty and his heart still.
At last he heard some one cough behind the screen, and
he called 'Cornel* and then Bunji came in wearing a soft
dark silk kimono. He looked entirely another person,
gentler and somehow more the son of Mr. Muraki. On
his arm he carried a dark purple length of silk.
'I thought you might like to put this on/ he said.
He held up the garment and I-wan saw it was another
kimono. But he did not want to put it on.
*If you will not count it rudeness,' he said, *I will put
on one of my own robes.'
' 'Do,' Bunji replied. *I thought only to rid you of the
stiff western clothes. Good for business but not for^
pleasure!' He laughed. Then he turned to look into the
garden while I-wan put on the robe of blue silk he had
brought with him. The last time he had worn a robe had
been in his own home.
'Now/ he said, *I am ready.'
Bunji turned.  They stood, two young men, looking
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